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The after-careers of young offenders of our first series, studied 
some years ago, show very clearly the immense importance of 
studying the causation of delinquency at the only time when it 
really can satisfactorily be studied, namely, during the years when 
delinquency begins. All of our experience goes to show that the 
many writers who insist that practically all criminal careers begin 
during youth are entirely correct. Not only is the high point for 
crime, according to ages, well within the later years of adolescence, 
but very many delinquents begin their careers even younger. 

That thorough case studies can only be made during these 
earlier years is amply witnessed to by many facts we have observed. 
Later, the individual has broken away from his family, has fre- 
quently taken on a new attitude which makes the ascertainment of 
fundamentals difficult, is more likely to have drifted from his home 
town, perhaps shows deterioration from dissipation that is alto- 
gether hard to distinguish from innate mental defect. Besides 
this, the many interesting and more subtle psychological consid- 
erations concerning the earliest growth of criminalism steadily 
become more difficult to discern. 

Treatment of delinquent tendencies, to say nothing of prophy- 
laxis, rapidly becomes more difficult with the increment of years; 
while etiology and diagnosis may not be fairly developed without a 
wide range of facts. 

There should be every rational demand for this more thorough 
study, both as a large social issue and because, if anything is going 

1 Read at the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, Washington, D.C., 
January 3, 1916. 
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to be offered to courts and institutional people that is safe as a guide, 
it must be offered from the standpoint of adequate diagnosis and 
prognosis. In this country we have swerved already, with the 
advancing socialization of our courts, from the tradition of set 
punishment for a given offense. But to help the adjudicating 
authorities in their decisions they must not be given a mere bald 
statement of what the individual is on the physical side and on the 
mental side from the psychiatric standpoint; there is much more 
at the foundations of delinquency than that. What are all the 
main elements which have caused this offender's conduct ? What 
efficient remedies can be offered? To meet these fundamental 
issues a broader study is necessary. 

We have watched many cases of our first series steadily develop 
anti-social trends, and we have observed many others achieve 
great moral successes. To discuss reasons for the variance would 
necessitate the introduction of a large number of long case histories. 
To get some general light on our subject, we have now undertaken 
a different study, namely, that of a comparison of a number of 
important facts pertaining to two groups, each of 1,000 young 
recidivists. A study of the first series was elaborated in The Indi- 
vidual Delinquent. This later series is composed of a similar group 
not in any way overlapping. From this large number, so carefully 
studied during several years, it is hoped that there may be gathered 
many points of the most practical significance in this field. 

By way of warning against superficial inferences from our 
findings, it is well to insist that conclusions must be drawn with 
circumspection. We present a picture of facts without any direct 
interpretation of causes of delinquency; that requires careful eval- 
uation of factors in each case. Then, concerning differences 
between the two series, relating to environment, we feel that these 
may express little other than chance selection of cases and different 
standards of judgment about conditions. 

AGE 

There is no essential variation in the ages of the two groups. 
The average comes at about 16 years, as might be expected in 
juvenile-court material, where the upper limit for boys is 17 years 
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and for girls, 18 years. That we had to include children as young 
as 8 or 9 years will not surprise any one of large experience, since, 
as the result of effective teaching, perhaps by a criminal parent, 
there may already have been, even at this age, a couple of years of 
successful thieving. But these cases are rare, and much the largest 
proportion is made up of adolescents. 

SEX 

The sexes are involved in about the same ratio as in ordinary 
court work, the males being from two and one-half to three and 
one-half times as many as the females. 

OFFENSES 

Our figures on offenses should be of much interest to the student 
of criminalistics. They are worked up with a great deal of care, 
and include much information other than the ordinary court charge; 
in other words, they represent with considerable accuracy the actual 
anti-social trends of these young offenders. The interest of these 
statistics lies (a) in comparison of the sexes, (b) in comparison of 
the offenses of young individuals with what is generally known 
about offenses at later ages, (c) in showing some changes that are 
taking place in types of offenses under the rapidly altering con- 
ditions of our material civilization, and (d) in the remarkable 
differences which exist between the usual run of offenses com- 
mitted in the older cities of Europe, and even of the United 
States, as compared to Chicago. Our city, with its problems of 
of immigration, new growth, etc., without the more manifest prob- 
lems of excessive poverty and social degeneracy of many European 
cities, is thoroughly typical of certain phases of life in the United 
States. 

Stealing. — In our old series (hereinafter to be designated as O.S.) 
66 per cent of the males and 32 per cent of the females, and in the 
new series (hereinafter to be designated as N.S.) 70 per cent of 
the males and 30 per cent of the females had engaged in stealing. 
Under the head of stealing we include all ordinary kinds of thieving 
where violence is not used. 
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Burglary. — O.S., males, 8 per cent; N.S., 17 per cent. Burglary- 
consists in actually "breaking and entering" for the purpose of 
stealing. This indulgence on the part of our American youth in 
desperate and adventuresome undertakings is a very significant 
fact, and that in two successive series there should have been a 
doubling of the number of those engaged in burglary is itself of 
importance. 

Street robbery with violence: "hold-ups. " — O.S., males, 1 per cent; 
N.S., 4 per cent. Very striking is this increase in the desperate 
delinquency of street robbery. Everyone knows that this type of 
crime is committed for the most part by young men over the 
juvenile-court age; but there has been a steady tendency, among 
us in the last few years, to an increase of this delinquency among 
younger males. (Of course it is very rarely that females engage 
in either burglary or street robbery, although sometimes we find 
that they are accomplices. Occasionally out of pure spirit of 
adventure a girl may indulge in housebreaking.) 

Stealing automobiles. — A new type of offense which offers peculiar 
inducements to the adventuresome youth is the stealing and driving 
away of automobiles. Because of the increase of the number of 
automobiles in the last few years, no satisfactory comparison is 
possible, but within the time that our new series was studied scores 
of cases have been brought to the Juvenile Court. 

Picking pockets. — O.S. and N.S., 1.5 per cent each. It would 
be interesting to compare these figures, were it possible, with those 
for the same offenses in cities, such as those of Europe, where 
poverty is much more prevalent. 

Forgery. — O.S., males, 1.7 per cent, females, 2 per cent; N.S., 
males, 2 per cent, females, 1.5 per cent. 

Carrying concealed weapons. — O.S., males, 1.5 per cent; N.S., 
2. 5 per cent. 

Of other types of "crime against property" we need say little, 
because the proportions are small and show no essential variation. 
In any practical situation it is impossible to follow the classical 
lines of differentiating delinquencies according to "crimes against 
property," "crimes against the person," etc. But, in considering 
offenses of the latter order, we first enumerate — 
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Sexual offenses. — 

Female offenders: O.S., 60 per cent; N.S., 73 per cent. In 
studying the females of our old series, we did not discriminate 
between a slight amount of sexual offense with the opposite sex 
and the promiscuity which characterizes all grades of prostitution. 
But of the females in our new series 57 per cent were guilty of 
promiscuous offenses, being thus young prostitutes or on the border 
of becoming so. Other sex offenses of which females are found to 
be guilty are homosexual perversions, exhibitionism, extreme ob- 
scenity, and, particularly significant, the grave misdemeanor of 
deliberately teaching bad sex knowledge. 

Male offenders: O.S. and N.S., 4.5 per cent. This represents 
those who were charged or were otherwise known to us as being 
sexual offenders with the opposite sex. These figures, with their 
great contrast to those for females, undoubtedly represent the 
truth of the situation, particularly because they are based on 
information over and beyond that which has been revealed in court. 
The fact is that males up to 17 years of age are very infrequently 
guilty of such offenses. Another proof of this is the infrequency 
of venereal disease among males coming before the Juvenile 
Court. On the contrary, a large number of the females are thus 
diseased. This last fact should be especially noted, as a reply to 
those who assert that young males are not brought before the 
court for sexual delinquencies and that females are thus unfairly 
treated. 

Sex perversions. — O.S., males, 4 per cent, females, 3 per cent; 
N.S., males, 4 per cent, females, 1.5 per cent. Exhibitionism and 
extreme obscenity appear with about equal frequency in both sexes. 
The more violent sex offenses are, of course, almost entirely on the 
male side. We find 1 per cent of our boys guilty of tampering with 
little girls, and 0.5 per cent were guilty of serious sex assault. 
Also, 0.5 per cent of our males engaged in the strange offense of 
touching women on the street — an indirect sex demonstration, with 
no attempt at assault. 

Truancy. — O.S., males, 32 per cent, females, 7.5 per cent; N.S., 
males, 43 per cent, females, 4 per cent. Under the head of truancy 
are counted only those cases in which non-attendance at school 
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has been excessive for reasons other than illness. Many of the 
boys had already been to the Parental School, a detention institu- 
tion for truants. From these facts it may be surmised that, since 
the earliest offense is so frequently truancy, a good vantage-ground 
for the early understanding of delinquent tendencies and the treat- 
ment of them is to be found in thorough study of truants at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Running away from home. — O.S., males, 39 per cent, females, 
25 per cent; N.S., males, 48 per cent, females, 37 per cent. By 
running away from home we mean more than merely staying 
away overnight. (Of course we know of many others who have 
run away from home, whose action was justified on account of 
deplorable family conditions.) The unexpectedly large percentage 
of young females who run away from home is due to the general 
nature of their delinquencies, namely, sex offenses, which lead them 
to leave home in order to seek illicit partnership. 

Vagrancy. — O.S., males, 2 per cent; N.S., 5 per cent. Vagrancy 
in the female is very uncommon. 

Not working, etc. — N.S., males, about 10 per cent. Except 
when family circumstances justify it, not working is to be consid- 
ered as a delinquency. It is an irregular charge and frequently 
brought by families themselves, and cannot be fairly enumerated 
for comparison. 

"Out nights." — N.S., females, 10 per cent. In city fife this con- 
stitutes a very real offense, particularly for young females, but 
the charge is only irregularly made, and figures, as for those classi- 
fied as not working, are quite incomplete. 

Delinquencies of violence. — N.S., males, 15 per cent; females, 
15 per cent. Under the head of violence it is necessary to include 
malicious mischief, bad temper, and violent general behavior. 
These delinquencies are only of interest in comparing males and 
females. The physical characteristics of the average female who 
comes before the Juvenile Court explain the unexpectedly large 
number of offenses of violence. The facts of physical overdevelop- 
ment are shown below. 

Attempted suicide. — O.S., males, 0.5 per cent, females, 3 per 
cent; N.S., the same. 
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Other delinquencies, such as cruelty to children, threats to kill, 
attempts to poison, manslaughter, arson, and rarely murder, occur, 
but only infrequently, generally in less than i per cent of our cases. 

False accusations. — O.S., males, i per cent, females, 5 per cent; 
N.S., males, 0.2 per cent, females, 9 per cent. This category 
includes only cases of very serious and persistent false accusation. 

Excessive lying. — O.S., males, 14 per cent, females, 27 per cent; 
N.S., males, 7 per cent, females, 14 per cent. This charge is made 
only when lying is a notorious characteristic of the individual. 
The overwhelming preponderance of proportion of this charge 
against females is, of course, quite characteristic and often com- 
mented on. 

Alcoholic intoxication. — Each series, about 3 per cent for each 
sex. Drinking as a contributory cause of sex delinquency in young 
women is, of course, more common than is shown in the above 
figures. But, on the whole, there is very little use of alcoholic 
stimulants among our juvenile population. 

Use of drugs. — The use of drugs is quite uncommon with 
offenders until the period beyond the juvenile-court age; it is 
very seldom that we encounter a case of it. 

Gambling. — O.S and N.S., males, 2 per cent. Sometimes the 
passion for gambling even at an early age leads to serious thieving. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

From the time of our earliest work we have noted that physical 
conditions of offenders found to prevail in Europe do not appear 
nearly so frequently with us. What is true for Italy or England 
in these respects is not at all true for Boston or Chicago. Nothing 
so well illustrates this as our small proportions of those who are 
suffering from malnutrition and who are victims of the develop- 
mental conditions resulting in so-called "degeneracy." 

Age-weight correlations. — Perhaps the best indication of nutri- 
tional and general developmental conditions is to be found in 
correlating weight and age, and comparing with the established 
norm. For comparison we have always used Burk's curve, built 
up from data concerning 69,000 American young people. Of males, 
we find, O.S., 50 per cent; N.S., 64 per cent falling above the 
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normal curve, and of females, O.S., 73 per cent; N.S., 72 per cent 
were of more than average weight for their ages. The status of 
the males is only of interest inasmuch as it shows that crime in our 
community is not at all the consequence of malnutrition following 
upon poverty, to which it is largely ascribed by writers in the 
older countries. Of very great interest is the frequent physical 
overdevelopment of the young females. There can be no doubt 
that the common-sense observation of many judges is true, namely, 
that a girl's sex delinquency frequently is based on physical 
overdevelopment — perhaps directly causing her attention to be 
drawn to sex life, as well as leading her to be attractive to the 
opposite sex. 

General developmental conditions. — Under the following headings 
we enumerate only cases where the respective conditions are well 
marked. 

Poor general development: O.S., 5 per cent; N.S., 17 per cent 
(males, 21 per cent, females, 8 per cent). 

General poor physical conditions: O.S., 3.5 per cent; N.S., 
7 per cent (males, 7.5 per cent, females, 6.5 per cent). 

Delayed puberty: O.S., 1 per cent; N.S., 5 per cent (practically 
none of these cases were among females). In estimating this point 
we have used the ordinary physiological standards. 

Excessive overdevelopment for age: O.S., 4.5 per cent; N.S., 
9 per cent (males, 5 per cent, females, 20 per cent). In both sexes 
we find this factor to be one prime cause of delinquency. 

Premature puberty: O.S., 7.5 per cent; N.S., 14 per cent 
(males, 16 per cent, females, 9 per cent) . The early onset of adoles- 
cence peculiarly gives rise to the well-known instabilities of this 
period and so readily leads to delinquency. 

Good general physical conditions: N.S., males, 25 per cent; 
females, 32 per cent. In our new series we enumerated this positive 
finding to show how many could be considered physically well 
equipped. 

Sensory defects. — 

Defective vision: O.S., 10 per cent; N.S., 15 per cent. We 
have only counted this where the vision was less than half normal, 
or where there was some disabling from other ocular troubles. 
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Defective hearing: O.S., 1.5 per cent; N.S., 1.6 per cent (of 
course, only marked defects are included). 

Other ailments. — 

Diseases and defects of nose and throat (serious cases) : O.S., 
6 per cent; N.S., 18 per cent. 

Otorrhea: Only enumerated separately in N.S., 3 per cent. 

Defective teeth (cases of excessively carious teeth) : O.S., 3 per 
cent; N.S., 5 per cent. 

Signs of nervous disease: O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., 4 per cent. 
In general, this represents the distinctly neurotic types. 

Somatic signs generally regarded as diagnostic of congenital 
syphilis: N.S., 5.2 per cent (O.S. not enumerated in this way). 
On many of these a negative Wassermann test was recorded, but, 
as everyone knows, this blood test sometimes shows negative when 
damage has previously been done to bodily structure. 

Signs of head injury: O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., 2.7 per cent. 
This does not include ordinary scalp wounds or slight involvement 
of the skull. It is interesting to note the frequency of this injury 
preceding delinquency, as compared to the infrequency in the gen- 
eral population. Other minor ailments are found, of course, in 
various degrees. For a closer analysis of physical conditions, which 
are probably to be regarded as causative factors of delinquency 
in our old series, we may refer to the chapter on statistics in The 
Individual Delinquent. 

Stigmata of degeneracy. — O.S., 13 per cent; N.S., 3.8 per 
cent. In this category we have placed only those who showed 
marked signs suggesting the "degenerate" type of individual. 
(Stigmata are found with us in greater proportion among the lower 
mental grades who are not recidivists. They are with increasing 
frequency being sent to institutions before environment has led 
them farther astray.) 

MENTAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

The subject of mental classifications of delinquents being so 
much before the public nowadays, we have made our diagnoses 
with much care. Many cases which have been difficult of diag- 
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nosis at first have been seen by us over and over at intervals, and 
considerable follow-up work has been undertaken. 

(A quite unselected group of 500 delinquents brought into the 
Juvenile Detention Home, Chicago, some of them being only first 
offenders, showed 89 per cent to be clearly normal mentally, accord- 
ing to tests given; of the remainder, 9 per cent were probably 
feeble-minded, and 2 per cent were undecided. These are impor- 
tant figures as bearing upon the general problem of how many 
delinquents are mental defectives — the group studied being the 
most unselected large series that has yet been studied.) 

Certainly normal mentally. — O.S., 67.5 per cent; N.S., 75 per 
cent (males, 76 per cent, females, 70 per cent). The remainder 
fall in various groups' as follows: 

Clearly feeble-minded. — O.S., 9.7 per cent; N.S., 11.5 per cent 
(males, 10 per cent, females, 15 per cent). (It should be remem- 
bered that our figures here do not necessarily represent fair pro- 
portions of all juvenile-court delinquents, since our services are 
sometimes invoked first because the individual is suspected by 
someone of being mentally subnormal.) Our grading has been made 
upon the basis of standard definitions and by the use of the Binet 
scale, supplemented, as it should be, by a considerable range of 
other tests. 

Subnormal mentally. — O.S., 8.1 per cent; N.S., 6.4 per cent 
(males, 7.5 per cent, females, 3.3 per cent). This is a class of those 
not ranging low enough on Binet and other tests to be graded as 
feeble-minded, but who are certainly not normal, not even belonging 
to the group designated as poor in ability but normal. 

Dull mentally from physical causes. — O.S., 7.9 per cent; N.S., 
3 per cent (males, 3.1 per cent, females, 2.6 per cent). This group 
is composed of those who are not to be considered innately defective, 
because they have physical diseases or defects which may rationally 
be expected to interfere with normal mental functioning. A few 
cases of epilepsy are included which are not otherwise classifiable. 

Psychoses. — O.S., 6.9 per cent; N.S., 4.3 per cent (males, 3.8 
per cent, females, 5.5 per cent). Attempts to classify these psy- 
choses meet with much difficulty. Undoubtedly the dementia 
praecox group preponderates, but even so it is not nearly so frequent 
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at this age as one would expect from the general literature of 
criminology. Certainly not more than 2.5 per cent of our old 
series showed this disease, and, indeed, we are inclined to discount 
even that figure because our follow-up records show some of these 
suspected cases unexpectedly recovering. In our new series, 
dementia praecox does not show as a probability in more than 1 or 2 
per cent of the cases. Other insanities and psychotic ailments, 
such as traumatic constitution, hysteria, choreic and epileptic 
psychoses, etc., appear in very small numbers. 

Constitutional inferiority. — O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., the same. 
There are 5 times as many cases among our males as among the 
females. This psychophysical condition forms a definite clinical 
entity, the individual being neither insane nor feeble-minded. 

A contribution to the problem of the relationship of mental 
defect in females to prostitution is found in the accompanying 
table, based upon combined data from our old series and new 
series. It is to be remembered that our cases were studied at the 
average age of about 16, at an age when the standard tests are 
known to be safe, and before bad habits can have caused mental 
deterioration that from our good histories is not recognizable as 
such. Our studies of these groups have been made with great care. 



MENTALITY OF 614 FEMALE OFFENDERS 



Guilty of: 


Normal 
(Percentage) 


Feeble- 
minded 
(Percentage) 


Showing 

Psychoses 

(Percentage) 


Subnormal 
(Percentage) 


Dull from 

Physical 

Causes 

(Percentage) 


Extreme and promiscu- 
ous sexual offenses, 182 


60 


17 


II 


4 


8 






Less extreme sexual of- 
fenses, 308 cases 


60 


16 


IO 


7 


7 


Non-sexual offenses, 124 
cases 


74 


10.5 


5-5 




IO 







EPILEPSY 



In O.S., 7 per cent. Accurate comparison between the two 
series is impossible because of incompleteness of developmental 
histories in the new series, but even so we learned of 4 per cent. 
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Many of the epileptics were to be classified as mentally normal, 
some were feeble-minded or insane, others merely showed the 
vacillating mental states peculiar to so many cases of this disease 
and were either called subnormal or dull from physical causes. 

MENTAL PECULIARITIES 

Adolescent instabilities and impulses. — O.S., 11 per cent; N.S., 
21 per cent (males, 18 per cent, females, 27 per cent). No one can 
properly reckon up the genetics of criminalism without laying 
great stress on the peculiarities of the adolescent period. We 
have constantly been brought up squarely against these phenomena, 
and have enumerated merely the extreme cases. 

Extreme social suggestibility. — O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., 3 per cent. 
Of course we enumerate here this special mental trait as it was 
shown bearing upon the causation of delinquency. 

Other mental peculiarities. — Certain other characteristics come 
out, such as the racial qualities of the negro, obsessive mental 
imagery, the love of gambling, racial characteristics, and, finally, 
abnormal love of excitement and adventure, which leads some of 
our young people to seek unusual experiences. These appear in 
lesser percentages, as: inordinate love of adventure, N.S., 2 per 
cent. 

MENTAL CONFLICT 

The fact that there are mental mechanisms which, unsatis- 
factorily functioning, produce delinquency, forms one of the most 
important considerations for the student of criminalistic beginnings. 
Nothing stands out more clearly in our experience. We offer no 
estimation of the extent of these phenomena; in both series we 
have met with scores of cases among both males and females. 
It is a confession of a weakness in any study of a series of cases 
that mental conflicts are not carefully looked for in every instance. 

BAD HABITS AND EXPERIENCES AS CAUSES 

In both series we have known with considerable fullness the 
facts concerning habits. 

Masturbation in excess. — O.S., 10 per cent; N.S., n per cent 
(males, 13 per cent, females, 7 per cent). We would not allege that 
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these figures are complete, but our findings are of highest signifi- 
cance, even in the proportions given. Ordinary amount of indul- 
gence in this habit has not been counted in the above. 

Use of alcohol. — Drinking alcoholic stimulants to an extent that 
could be alleged to be important is as follows: O.S., 3 per cent; 
N.S., 1.7 per cent. Of course even a small amount of drinking 
during adolescence is of great importance, and we have counted 
it as such. 

Use of tobacco. — The use of tobacco to a serious extent was 
found as follows: O.S., 7.5 per cent; N.S., 10 per cent. Of course 
this was always entirely among males. Naturally, we have not 
counted a slight amount of indulgence. 

Use of drugs. — Very few cases of drug habit, even of the use 
of cocaine, notwithstanding the popular ideas on this subject, are 
found during the juvenile-court age. 

Extremely early improper sex experiences. — O.S., 13 per cent; 
N.S., 15 per cent (males, 13 per cent, females, 23 per cent). Prob- 
ably this does not include by any means all of the cases, but the 
figures are highly significant. In the analysis of the mental history 
of delinquents these early harmful experiences show themselves as 
of vast importance. 

Early experience with sex perversions. — O.S., 1.5 per cent; N.S., 
2.5 per cent. The males suffer far more frequently in this respect. 
We have found that these experiences are particularly provocative 
of prolonged tendencies to misconduct. 

ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUND 

Through information obtained from various sources, our knowl- 
edge of the general environmental background in all cases is accu- 
rate enough in both series to be used for comparison. 

Good home conditions. — N.S., 5 per cent. In our old series this 
positive point, that there was a really good home, was not 
enumerated. 

Extreme lack of parental control. — O.S., 23 per cent; N.S., 46 
per cent. Percentages for both sexes are about the same. In 
enumerating this factor we have had to include many types of 
causes, such as lack of control through negligence, through the 
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fact that both parents were away working, through an excessively 
large family, etc. 

Extreme parental neglect. — O.S., 4.5 per cent; N.S., 16 per cent. 
This does not overlap with the former group. 

Alcoholism, immorality, or criminalism in the home. — O.S., 20 
per cent; N.S., 28 per cent. The proportions are practically the 
same for both sexes. 

Poverty. — O.S., 8 per cent; N.S., 24 per cent. We have only 
enumerated poverty where it is a factor sufficient apparently to 
account in some way for the delinquent tendency. We are not sure 
that the difference between the two series represents anything 
significant. 

Home broken up. — O.S., 10 per cent; N.S., 7.5 per cent. 

Excessive quarreling in the home. — O.S., 12 per cent; N.S., 8 
per cent. 

Mentally abnormal parent in the home. — N.S., 7 per cent. This 
fact was not enumerated in this form for our old series. This 
category includes cases where at least one parent at home was 
insane, feeble-minded, or epileptic. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

In estimating the statistical value of the facts given below, it 
must be remembered that the average age studied in both series 
is about 16 years. 

Both parents dead. — O.S., 6 per cent; N.S., 2.8 per cent. 

One parent dead. — O.S., 26 per cent; N.S., 28 per cent. 

Parents separated. — O.S., 20 per cent; N.S., 14 per cent. 
(Actual desertion by a parent, included in the above: O.S., 8.6 
per cent; N.S., 7.7 per cent.) 

Both parents living at home. — O.S., 48 per cent; N.S., 55 per 
cent. 

Illegitimacy. — O.S., 2.6 per cent; N.S., 2.8 per cent. These 
figures are probably accurate, and, as compared with European 
statistics of delinquents, are remarkably small. 

Alcoholism of parents. — O.S., 31 per cent; N.S., 26.5 per cent. 
Aside from alcoholism of a parent in the home at the time when 
the child showed delinquent tendencies, we must also, for fairness, 
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enumerate alcoholism of parents dead or deserted. By alcoholism 
we mean drinking to the extent of at least occasional intoxication; 
in most instances it is more than this. 

BAD COMPANIONSHIP 

This was found in the following proportions: O.S., 34 per cent; 
N.S., 55 per cent. There is practically no difference in the findings 
for the sexes separately. 

Conclusions to be drawn from the above analysis of findings 
are too varied to be discussed here; many of them are too obvious 
to need comment. It is clear that much is involved which should 
be of particular interest, not only for the present awakening of 
psychologists in this field, but also for physicians who are constantly 
being drawn more and more into co-operative work with courts. 
That all officials dealing with offenders need to know basic facts 
goes without saying. 

Our whole work shows nothing more certainly than that no 
satisfactory study of delinquents, even for practical purposes, can 
be made without building sanely upon the foundations of all that 
goes to make character and conduct. 



